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WHAT SHALL I DO TO SUCCEED AS A MUSIC 
TEACHER? 


Kate S. Chittenden. 


institute of Appiled Music, President of Metropolitan College of Music. 


sic teacher. As I have watched men and women who have 
ship-wrecked in the struggle for a place in the ranks of bread- 
winners, their failure has apparently come from one of three 
points: incompetency, laziness or dishonesty. Shakespeare has 
summed up the whole matter of success in life in the words, ‘* To 
thine own self be true.” 

This country is full of women who pretend to be able to doa 
class of work for which they are unfitted. The mental ‘attitude that 
makes people think and say, ‘‘I am as good as he is,” is responsible 
for a large portion of the inferior work that is done. No human be- 
ing has a right to compare himself or herself with other people. A 
standard of comparison that is purely personal is pernicious to the 
last degree. 

When a column of figures is given to an accountant to add, if his 
computation is false, it makes not the smallest difference whether 
that falsity is greater or less than another man’s; the real point is 
whether the sum at the foot of the column is correct. 

There is an actual standard of rightness in musical knowledge, 
and there is a line of integrity in musical performance that is just 


Y: ask what is necessary fora girl to make a success as a mu- 
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as rigid as in mathematical law. If you are entering the profession 
of music as a performer or teacher, the only thing yeu ought to con- 
sider is how nearly you are able to approach the standard of right 
in that direction. 

Of course, there are scores of points where a musician is called 
upon to demonstrate the zsthetic side of the art, and in questions of 
taste there is always a decided Jatitude which must be the result of 
personal feeling. ‘To the man who prefers yellow, no amount of ar- 
gument will ever be a proof that blue is a more beautiful color, but 
there is a fixed standard that governs outlines and proportions that 
must not be defied. 

The trouble with a large share of girls who start out toearn a 
living in music is that they have never been trained along these 
fixed lines and they are ignorant or defiant of the rules covering such 
knowledge. 

Another point is that the prospective teacher has no clearly de- 
fined policy covering the manner or matter of the art she desires to 
profess. Anyone who thoroughly understands how to handle the 
material that would be needed by a seven-year-old pupil beginning 
music has the foundation of a good professional standing. 

There are perhaps twenty things that could be taught inside of 
the first three months to a beginner. If you will master those 
twenty elementary points so that you cannot be shaken by discus- 
sion or moved by fear, you are in such a condition that it is inevit- 
able that more light must fall on your path as you make use of those 
items. Be thorough in a little and you will become expcrt in more; 
for it is a law of mental growth that every hour of faithful doing 
will reveal a proportionate power of clear seeing. 

One of the most influential teachers I ever knew took up piano 
music with a view of teaching when she was past twenty-five. She 
had only played by ear, but she applied herself first to acquiring ex- 
actly what she needed to teach a beginner, and her rigid, unswerv* 
ing allegiance to the particular point she was working upon made 
her forceful and effective in her dealings with her pupils, and as 
rapidly as one difficulty was mastered she forged ahead to the next, 
but never once did she claim to have any more skill or information 
than she really possensed, 
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She became a teacher in a newly organized school, consisting al- 
most entirely of little children, and she grew with the growth of 
the school, until at the time she was married the school principals 
felt that it would be impossible to replace her. It was the integrity 
of the woman that won the battle. 

So many aspirants to fortune are unwilling to drudge. They 
want the money, but are notlwilling to give its equivalent. Discour- 
agement is more often than not a polite term for laziness, indolence 
and indifference. 

Another point of failure is that women are prone to think that 
the world and life in general ought to alter to suit them. If they 
ever make up their minds to the plain fact that the only thing we 
can alter is ourselves, much useless waste of energy will be spared. 

If you claim to be able todeal with problems that you have never 
considered, to teach things that you have never studied, to under- 
stand subjects that are beyond your ken, you are flatly dishonest ;— 
there is no other word forit. You are untrue to yourself. If you 
have had honest teachers in the past you are untrue to them, and 
you are false to the people who unwittingly pay you their money. 

If you expect to be a success, claim for yourself exactly what you 
can do, and nothing else. Let your ‘“‘yes” mean ‘‘yes,” and your 
*‘no” mean “no.” 

Be something and you will do something. Love your work, love 
your pupils, adapt yourself to their necessities and their moods. 
Look life and labor fearlessly in the face. The only person who can 
harm you is yourself. Therefore “to thine own self be true,” and 
it must follow, as the night the day, thou canst not then be false to 
any man.—New York Daity Times. 


& 


The greatest triumph of a teacher does 
not consist in transforming his pupil into 
a likeness of himself, but in showing him 
the path to become his own individual self. 
—EHLERT. 


| READING MUSIC AT SIGHT. | 


L. F. Willis. 


tural gift. Not every one who plays music is a good sight 

reader. He may be thoroughly well acquainted with all the 

scales, chords, arpeggios, etc., and can finger them properly 
and is very devoted to practice every day, yet he may never become 
anything but ordinary in the way of reading new music at first 
sight. 

It would seem that reading piano music at sight was the most 
difficult on account of having to grasp so many notes at one time. 
Perhaps both hands may be playing full chords and for the mind to 
able to comprehend at sight all these different notes and convey 
them to the fingers in due season, so there may be no interruption in 
the performanee of the music, would seem at first thought to be an 
almost insurmountable difficulty, yet a great sight reader will play 
a difficult piece of music for the first time, and even though it be a 
little rough, perhaps, yet the performance, as a whole, would be 
very acceptable to a general audience. 

We have great sight readers who may be only ordinary musicians. 
While on the other hand we have very ordinary readers who are 
thorough musicians, and when once they have mastered the intrica- 
cies of a composition they will renderit in a manner that borders on 
perfection itself. 

I think it is more apt to be the rule rather than the exception 
that a great sight reader is more careless in the rendition of a com- 
position than the ordinary reader, for the simple reason that, being 
able to read rapidly, he does not give so much time to detail as the 
slower reader. To be sure, it is a great accomplishment, as every 
musician knows, to be a good sight reader, especially if he plays in 
a band or orchestra. ' 

As stated above, it would seem that piano music was the most 
difficult to read and execute; but I am not sure that such is really 


sr music at sight Seems to be in a great measure a na- 
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the fact. Other instruments have their peculiar technical difficul- 
ties, and it requires quite as much practice to perform on the violin, 
where, generally, only one single part is written, as it does to play 
on the piano, where both hands are full of chords, arpeggios, etc, 
Almost any practical instrument that one may choose to play on ree 
quires a life-time’s practice to master. 

In conclusion let me repeat that great sight readers are born and 
not made. One can learn to read music faster and better, of course, 
with constant daily practice and still be only a fair reader. 

As we cannot all be great in any line of work or profession, all 
we can do is to make the most of the talents the good God has given 
us, and even if we do not reach the very top round of the ladder of 
fame, yet if we tse every available means at our command we may 
attain such a height as to surprise ourselves and our friends.— THE 
MusIcaAL ENTERPRIZE. 


& 


Poor music expresses human sentiments but poorly ; and for this 
reason it is bound to die before it goes very far. It comes not from 
the heart, hence it fails to go to the heart, and for this reason it 
lacks true life and must pass away.—SCHOPENHAUER. 

Why do you study music? Every other study you undertake 
has some specific object. Music lessons are too often taken. ‘‘ just 
because.” Think over it; consider its influence and power—the 
many ways in which it enters into the lives of the people. ‘* Music 
is one of the greatest educators in the world, and the study of it in 
its highest departments develops interest into literature more than 
into any of the other arts, and it is for this reason that literature 
must be studied by every one who aspires to be educated, to be cul- 
tured, to be in anything an artist worthy the name. The greatest 
music voices with irrisistible power, the indescribable essence of life 
—the hidden core and center of all intellectual activity. Literature, 
on the other hand, deals with the different situations of life and 
gives perfect expression to perceptions and impressions ; in this way 
it is a kind of corrective to the too vague and emotional tendencies 
of an exclusive study of music.—E. CHARLTON BLACK, 


Condacted by MR. J. HILLARY TAYLOR 


Under this heading we desire to give tea thors a me liu throu sh whi h they con 
exchange ideas upon piano teaching an‘tatuly.  Inxtructtive article thet weul help 
teachers and atuclents to a better knowle Ive and practice of their art, a'c xelicite', 
from all sources. Questions are wel‘ovnei Write us, giving others surgestions, 
or asking for assiatance. ° 


———_ + —__——_ 


METHODS USED IN MUSIC TEACHING. 


applicants: ‘‘What method do you use?” or ‘Do you use 

the A, or 8 method?” This is natural; it shows thai the 

most ignorant iealize the fact that the teacher should have. 
some guide in teaching music; that they should be carried through 
some systematic course of training. When we come to this serious 
question: What method do you use? we are often bewildered and puz- 
zled, as it were, to know just how to answer. The young teacher 
especially will feel a little uncertain as to what to say; or what 
method, if any, to use. Method, as I am speaking of it, implies a 
printed course of studies, pieces and exercises contained in one or 
more volumes, graded systematically. 

We might say, as has often been said of books, “There are meth- 
ods and methods and methods and methods that are no methods at 
all.” That this is true, it will not take experience long to prove to 
some. The question is, what shall we use of the great mass of in- 
struction books flooding the market, to the best advantage with the 
best final results. 

There is much to be said for and against all classes of methocs, 
but we must be honest in dealing with the question. To make your- 
self and pupils slaves for years to the ideas of any one method is 
wrong and detrimental to progress—especially when that method 


Toe is no music teacher that has not been asked by musical 
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happens not even to be a fairly good onc. In this connection I 
would advise our teachers to discard the very old and worn out meth- 
ods, using in their stead something more modern and “up-to-date.” 
When I say ‘ up-to-date,’ I do not mean the ‘electrical’ method, nor 
the one of light, trivial contents; but rather that which is excellent 
and modern in regard to quality of contents, editing, logical and 
systematic arrangement of its contents, etc. That we have many 
good and even excellent piano methods should be gencrally known 
and appreciated. 

Many of the best teachers do not use methods at all in their work; 
but instead, make selections from the best studies, exercises and 
pieces upon the market, and use them at various stages of the pu- 
pil's development as necessity may dictate. That this is a wise plan 
and gives very good results is truc, but it will only give good results 
when the teacher is a past master of the art of teaching and is thor- 
oughly conversant with all the best pianoforte literature of any real 
value. Young teachers will find this way very unsafe, for they will 
naturally not have had experience cnough to know just what pieces, 
exercises or studies arc best to use with this and that pupil, as will 
the experienced teacher. Hence, it is safter for the young 
teacher, and many of the older ones, also, to use one of the best 
modern piano methods, supplemented by pieces and extra studics 
that might be used from other sources. The young and old teach- 
ers, both, will eventually find out that it is not the name of the 
method that will turn out the excellent student; but instead, the 
brain of the man behind the method. Give some teachers the best 
methods, and vet their work will be of a poor nature, Give others 
an inferior method, and still their work will prove satisfactory, 
This proves that we should look more for good teachers than to pay 
so much attention to the kind of method used. Get the teacher and 
the method will take care of itself. 

I shall now speak of a few of the best piano methods and shall 
not mention any that are not worth using or that would not prove 
beneficial to the pupil. I shall give no special preference to any 
one but would rather have the teacher examine them all and find 
that which will best suit his own usages. 

*' The National Graded Course” is an excellent work (sheet mu- 
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sic form) of seven grades, each grade complete in itself. The exer- 
cises, studies and picces are all of a healthful nature, arranged sys- 
tematically and of good length. The work was gotten up by about 
sixteen of our best American musicians and starts from the very be- 
ginning, taking the pupil, degree by degree, through all the princi- 
pal steps of pianoforte playing, until he arrives at the artistic inter- 
pretation of the best musical literature. One feature of this method’ 
or course as it is termed, is that there is a good list of pieces given 
with each grade that the teacher could use along with the material 
that the grade proper contains. From a thorough study of these 
pieces, the teacher might learn much about grading music, which is 
vety important. This work is published by the Hatch Music Co. of 
Philadelphia, Penna., and can be had at a moderate cost. Lastly, 
there is issued with the course a little book that will give the 
teacher hints as to how to obtain the best results from using this 
course, 

‘*Standard Graded Course of Studies for the Pianoforte,” com- 
piled by W. S. B. Mathews, one of the leading writers and ecducat- 
ors of this country, easily takes rank as an excellent course for the 
study of the pianoforte. It is in ten volumes, (sheet music form), 
and is a systematic and progressive course, carefully fingered, an- 
notated and phrased. Mason's “‘ Touch and Technic,” is also used 
in connection with the course. It combines all styles of music, the 
popular, semi-classical and classical. No material that has not 
some musical worth is used. There is a supplement to each volume 
that contains very good and practical material. The workis worth 
a wide circulation. The author has several standard collections of 
very good Ist and 2nd; 3rd and 4th; and Sth and 6th grade pieces, 
that could be used intelligently aiong with this excellent course of 
studies. His compiled studies in phrasing, expression and rhythm 
will be found helpful to any music student. Teachers are urged to 
examine these first two courses thoroughly. 

First Steps in Pianoforte Study.” A very good elementary pi- 
ano method will be found in the above volume, compiled by the ed- 
itor of “The Etude,” Mr. Theodore Presser. It is very satisfac- 
tory in all respects. There are valuable lists of pieces given at dif- 
ferent intervals throughout the work, that teachers could utilize to 
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advantage. The rudiments of music are explained in an easy and 
interesting manner. “The work starts from the simplest possible ex- 
ercises and takes the pupils along systematically through 77 pages 
of excellent teaching material. The little maxims at the bottom of 
each page: ‘Determine to learn something each day,” ‘Do your 
best,” **Do your work cheerfully,” ‘‘Be accurate,” ‘‘ Don’t hurry,” 
“Aim high,” “‘ Watch the fingering,” etc., add much value and in- 
terest to the work. The casy arrangement of some of the popular 
airs: ‘‘ America,” ‘‘’The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Old Folks at 
Home,” etc., will stir the interest of most pupils. 
[To be continucd) 


5 
QUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS. 


Music students are urged to write out answers to the following 
set of questions and forward them to our office as soon as possible. 
We will publish the best set of answers received. Ali of the ques- 
tions must be answered in order to have your paper considered. 

1. Name three of the world’s great women composers, giving 
nationality and birth-year of each. (a) Mention two or more com- 
positions written by cach. 

2. Mention two large symphony orchestras of this country, and 
the name of the conductor in each casc. (a) Name city in which 
each is located. 

3. Is there a colored symphony orchestra in the United States 
that could compare favorably with these orchestras ? 

4, Name three great white American singers. (a) Five of the 
greatest composers of America. (b) Three great organists. (c) 
Five great pianists. 

5. Name three of our greatest musical conservatorics. (a) In 
what city is cach located? (b) Have colored students graduated 
from any of them ? 

6. Mention five books treating various musical subjects with 
which all music students should be acquainted. (b)Why should all 


classes of music students do much reading relative to their art ? 


Department 
HK Conducted by Miss Agnes Carroll 


Under this heading will be given suggestive matter for club-work. Teachers are 
earnestly entreated to organize clubs among their pupils and excite their interest in 
the beauty and usefulness of the literary side of the art. This department will be 
open for the free use of all clubs to put forth their ideas on clubs and club-work. 
Let us hear from you. 


—--—@ 


MUSIC AND MORALS. 


HEN we speak of music as having the power to clevate 

W mankind morally, we excite the imagination and very of- 

ten the doubts of most of our listeners. Few people seem 

able to appreciate music from this point, except those who 

have been convinced through experience, that it really has sucha 

power. But let us look into the subject a little and try to find some 

reason for the declaration:—** Music has the power to elevate man 
morally.” As an introduction, I shall digress a little. 

There is no subject upon the face of the earth which people do 
not dispute more or less seriously. Some go to the very extreme and 
say that religion has no power to produce morals, giving for a rea- 
son, the fact that there are people in the church who lead lives of 
deception. Can we say this is false? That many church members 
are often false and hypocritical, we are painfully sorry to be com- 
pelled to acknowledge. At the same time we will try to impress 
that critic with the thought that this condition is no excuse for the 
person who does not come into the church. 

Now, let us go back to the subject. We have seen that in church 
there are those who live under the influence of what God has done 
to purify souls and to lift them morally; yet His efforts have been 
received to no avail. Can we then condemn music's power to elevate 
the soul, because we find many who seemingly possess it, but whose 
souls are not elevated ? 


And now while we are meditativg upon the doings of Christ, to 
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elevate morally, will we accept music as the language through 
which we often get bits of His gospels ? Do we remember how our 
souls become spellbound over the sweet tones which breathed first 
His sufferings, then His mercy, then His glories, all for us? 

There is one Sacred Song which, as I think of the sufferings of 
Christ, rings in my ears, and I would like for you to sing it often. It 
is comparatively easy, and has that in it, which will give you ten- 
derness and respect for the Christ’s sufferings. The song is: ‘‘ The 
Man of Sorrows,” the words by Wilfred Mills and the music by Jos- 
eph H. Adams. 


Afar in dark Gethsemane, The Saviour knelt in anguished prayer ; 
And strove with bitter agony, While His desciples slumber'd there. 


These lines picture His sufferings for us. The next I will give 
you, picture His mercy : 


To save them from the awful power 
Of sin and lasting death He came : 
They could not watch with Him one hour ! 
And what are we that we should blame 


It will do us good to meditate a little on these words, they so 
beautifully portray the mercy of God—can you feel the strength of 
the first line in which you are reminded of Christ enduring His suf- 
ferings, to save us—not Himself, but us. In the next line we are 
told for what reason so much misery was undergone—which cause is 
sin, as Milton so well expresses it :— 


Of man and his first disobedience, And the fruit of that forbidden tree. 


Yes, in the tones and words of these first two lines we read the 
whole story of man’s first disobedience—cilosing the gates of heaven 
against himself. 

In the third line we are reminded that God had the suffering to 
do alone ; the apostles could not watch with Him one hour. I would 
not have you miss the force of the last line. We are never to forget 
the necessity of our humility. The line reads: ‘‘ And what are we 
that we should blame,” that is, who are we to grumble at the apos- 
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tles for not waiting with Christ! For we are those who have made 
His suffering necessary. 

Before we reach the Glory God has in store for us and which tbis 
song represents, we have first for meditation, more thoughts of hu- 
mility : 

Was there ever sorrow, Lord, like unto Thine? 
Was there ever pity, &o tenler and divine ? 


And now comes a pleading for His divine guidance: 


Lead us in the path-way, That Thy feet have pressed 
When this life is over, Graut to us Thy rest! 


Again the soul falls back into a state of humility and realizes 
how utterly unworthy it is: 


And still when those for thom He died, Heed not the words Ho spoke of yore. 
The Lord again is crucified, And drains the bitter cup once more. 


Yes, the soul here sees how even now it commits sin and compels 
Jesus to again be crucified and drink the gall of repentance for sin. 
But it awakes to the knowledge that this same God is its only hope 
—arouses from its slumbering despair and makes a strong and con- 
fidential plea for the glory God has promised, because of man’s ef- 
fort to please Him, and to repent of his grevious sins : 


Dear Saviour by Thy pity!ng grace. 

Oh! cleanse our sinful lives from stain | 
That we may meet Thoe face to face 

And then with Thee forever reign. 


I have gone through this sacred song, as musicians would callit. 
just to give you an idea of the many thousands of such the musical 
world possesses. ‘ 

Do you still contend that music has no power to elevate morally 7 
Can you hear those beautiful words and listen to those heartrender- 
ing tones without having a better appreciation for the sufferings of 
Christ ? If you can, then you are one of those persons who are 
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moved by nothing good and therefore an exception to the rule. I 
will not consider my reader to be an exceptional person. 

I have given you an example in which there were words joined to 
the tones, or tones joined to the words, to produce upon your mind 
an effect of the power of music to elevate morally. But, suppose I 
Say that it is possible for the tones alone to affect you. For instance, 
the ‘Songs Without Words,” of Mendelssohn, speak to you through 
abstract tones, and you listen with an imagination of some words 
which you think must be the thought he intended to express. And 
again, listen to Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturnes” or ‘* Polonaises.” Does not 
his refinement of nature which we are told he possessed, stand out 
in his music? In short, if we possess a nature which will yield to 
its influence, we can feel the different moods of every composer and 
wonder with him to his lofty plains. 

While I am writing this, I seem to hear you say, ‘‘ Why then are 
there so many in the musical world who do not improve morally ?” 
Ican answer, ‘‘For the same reason that there are so many in the 
church who do not improve their morals.” That reason is that some 
people will not allow themselves to be influenced by anything, how- 
ever lofty. And now I plead with you do not blame music, if these 
people play with it wrongly. Do you blame God, for their playing 
with religion ? Dc yousay that once was not often enough for Him 
to die—that He should have died the second time ? I don’t think 
youdo. Then do not say music has not the power to elevate mor- 
ally. Say rather that some people so harden their hearts that no- 
thing noble can find a lodging place therein. 

There is one other field open for the students of music which of- 
fers an opportunity for them to strengthen their morals—and thisis 
the study of men’s lives that have stood out prominently in the art 
of music. The advantage of the study of biography, for us, is to 
influence us to imitate the virtues found in the lives of those whom 
we study and to take special means to avoid all that was weak or 
faulty in their lives.’ 


.————— = 


Relieve the severity of your musical stud- 
ies by reading poctry.---SciuMANN, 


| PRESS COMMENT ON “AIDA.” | 


THE DRURY OPERA CO. PRODUCES “ AIDA.” 


M. M"cAdeo. 


New York socicty, replenished from the social ranks of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington and other cities, turned out en masse on 
last Tuesday, (May 11) to hear Verdi's “Aida” sung by The Theo- | 
dore Drury Opera Company. 

This was the fourth annual performance of grand opera given une 
der the direction of Mr. Drury. In the past, ““Carmen,” ‘II’ Guar | 
any,” and ‘‘ Faust” have been selected for the event. But this sca-. 
son's production of ‘‘ Aida” was the most successful of Mr. Drury’s | 
attempts, all of which have been markedly ambitious. Unfortu-. 
nately, the cast was not composed exclusively of colored singers, 
three of the artists having been German; the chorus and orchestra 
were white, the latter having been substituted at the hour of danc- 
ing by our own conductor, Prof. Pastor Penalver. 

Mr. Drury excused himself for having a mixed cast in the impose | 
sibity, owing to conditions over which he has nocontrol, to get a. 
sufficient number of colored singers who can devote the neccessary 
time to the long and frequent rehersals, which are essential to the: 
success of such a procuction. 

Mme. Esteile Clough, of Wortester, Mass., as Aida won enthusi- : 
astic applause and sang with artistic feeling. The duet with Am-. 
weris in which she confessed her love for Radames, the solo follow- | 
ing, and the prison scene in the Jast act, showed Mme. Clough’s tal-: 
ents to best advantage. 

Mr. Drury’s ‘'Radames” was also excellently interpreted.. He was | 
in fine voice and sang ‘‘Celestial Aida,” with excellent coloring and | 
vividness. Mr. Geo. Ruffin, of Boston, as ‘* Amonasro,” added splen-. 
did effort to the company, by his effective rendition of the trying. 
interview between the captive ‘‘4ida” and her father. Although | 
the opera was liberally cut, the impressions gained were lucid, and | 


the stdience, large and resplendent, was not only animated, but | 
alerf and interested. 
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Among the out of town visitors were Miss Imogen Howard, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, Miss N. Edwards, Miss M. 
Arnold, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitchell, of Boston; 
and Mr. Latimer, of Saratoga. 

The list of box-holders included such socially prominent persons 
as Mr. Russell Johnson, Mrs. H. &£. Kemp, Miss Jessie C. Sleet, Miss 
Kate Smith, Miss S. Maric Faulkner and others. * * * After 
the opera, dancing was indulged in until 4a. m. he affair is pro- 
nounced a marked success, as regards office receiffts as well as social 
patronage.—THE CoLORED AMERICAN. 


“ AIDA” BY COLORED SINGERS. 


Theodore Drury’s colored opera company last night gave a cred- 
itable presentation of ‘* Aida,” at Terrace Garden. This was Mr. 
Drury’s fourth attempt to present operas with Negro singers and 
each year he has met with success. 

The one noticeable feature that did not meet the approval alto- 
gether of his audience was the white chorus which be obtained from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. That Negro singers are not able 
to get proper training to sing the choruses is the excuse Mr. Drury 
gives for this. 

All the principals were Negroes with the exception of Miss Al- 
freda Wegner, as ‘‘Amneris.” Mr. Drury himself, appeared as Ra- 
dames and Mrs. Estelle Clough sang the title role; Mr. George L, 
Ruffin was Amonasro.—New York HkRALD. 


eS 
TO BE. 


For ’t is sweet to exist, it is blessed to be,— 

To share of the sea, and the stars, and the sun, 

To drink of the air, toexult in the light, 

To be of the wonderful universe—One ! 

Though a shadow that lurks in life’s valley begiles 
Our feet to press on the Infinite Isles. 
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CHOICE THOUGHTS. 


Greatness does not come on flowery beds of ease. We must fight 
to win the prize.—F rep. DovuGtass. 


You must take as great care of education as of material posses- 
sion ; failing to do so, you become poorer. It is a business duty for 
you not merely to take your education toa high standard, but to 
keep it there. —THOoMmAS TAPPER. 


It is a strange fact that many of the world’s greatest composers 
have come to us from lowly places. All of the high priests of music 
had tremendous difficulties to overcome and many of them struggled 
against the added trials of poverty and humble birth.— ANNA ALICE 
CHAPIN. 


The human voice echoes and echoes and re-echoes in our hearts 
long after the strains which held us spell-bound have died away. 
The magnificent voices of Malibran, Alboni, Parepa Rosa. Titiens, 
Jenny Lind, Nilson, Lucca, Kellog and Cary need no monuments to 
preserve their memories to humanity. The great artist belongs to 
God, and is imperishable. Like Moses, he stands upon the mount 
and receives the eternal laws of art. He forgets his inner life, joy 
and sorrow disappear; he ascends on the wings of his beloved art. 
and brushing the gates of Paradise translates into his earthly work 
some of the embracing melody of the heaventy choirs. — Paving E. 
Hopkins. : 


Alas! that an art with so pure an lofty an origin should have 
been subjected to the sordid conditions of life and through unworth- 
iness had the yuilt put upon it of pernicious influence! Let our 
young men and maidens approach music reverently. let them put off 
their sandals, as it were, as if on holy ground, and bring only the 
pure reflection of what is in itself pure, and music will prove to be 
one of the most holy influences that can come into their lives, a 
guide that will lead them in the paths of peace and pleasantness, 
and will never desert them when temptations assail them to swerve 
from their paths, and will prove an agent truly divine for uplifting 
their fellow men.— ANNA von RypInasvarp. 


LTS ITO eye 


Pelee IOLA Department Sega. 


Conducted by Mr. Clarence C. White _ 


Through this department we hope to unite our many violin teachers and studenta 
throughout the country : hence articles and quostions bearing upon violin teaching 
and study are welcomed from all sources. 


>—__— 


STYLES OF BOWING. 


bowing—the stacatta and spicatto. Now, after the pupil has 

acquired a good, even bow-stroke, the next thing is to take up 

the various forms of bowing as found in Schradicek and Cor- 
soti. The slurred stacatto is one form of bowing that will require a 
very great amount of our attention. When we begin to study this 
we must realize that we will not acquire a good stacatto bowing in 
a day—nor a month either,—but it will require years of practice— 
slow practice—to obtain really good results. I think the best way 
to begin the study is to begin at the point of the bow. First of all 
realize that you must be able to relax the muscles of the wrist in- 
stantly. Do not attempt to practice this fast: begin at the point 
of the bow, and after starting the upward stroke with a firm press- 
ure of the bow on the string, then relax the wrist muscles, and re- 
peat the same thing all during the up stroke. The whole stroke is 
a firm pressure of the bow, then a sudden relaxing of the wrist mus- 
cles. It is bost to practice this before a mirror, in order to watch 
the wrist and see that the wrist plays the important part in the 
stroke. When you first begin to study this kind of bowing it is best 
to practice only on the open strings and then later on when you be- 
gin to use the fingers, you will find that the bowing comes a great 
deal easier. When you have become accustomed to the bow stroke, 
try playing the scale with four notes stacatto to one bow; then try 
the entire one octave scale in one bow. After this has been mas- 


| this writing I want to speak of two very important kinds of 
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tered, take up the stacatto exercises in Keyser and practice that for 
at least an hour each day, alone. Keep this up until you have a fine 
stacatto bow, and you will never regret the time spent. Be sure 
and make each tone clear! And never let the notes or tones sound 
blurred ! 


The Spicatto. 


The spicatto bowing is equally as important as the sti catto buw- 
ing. Now to explain just what this bowing is, I will say that it is 
the short, separate stroke with springing bow. This bowing is also 
done with the loose wrist. Begin very slowly to make a succession 
of short strokes in the middle of tne bow and at the same time Ict 
the wrist be so loose that the bow will have a natural sping, caused 
by the weight of the bow. Practice this stroke slowly, at first, and 
gradually faster and faster until the stroke is even and clear. Asin 
the other bowing, it will be best to practice this before a mirror and 
on the open strings, then, as you become more proficient, try the 
scale, etc. 

Both of the bowings require a great deal of patience as well as a 
gteat deal of practice. Do not become discouraged, even if you do 
not get these bowings in a ycar or perhaps two years. 


7 


Manhood—maturec. with wisdom's fruit, 
Reward of learning’s deep pursuit— 
Succeeds, as Autumn follows Summers's prime. 


And that, and that, alas! goes by; 
And what ensues? The languid eye. 
The failing frame, the soul o’ercast ; 
Tis Winter's sickening, withering blast, 
Life’s blessed season—for it is the last.—Southey. 


. 9 . . | 
| The Child’s Musical Life | 
Under this eee will appear talks and Le justructive articles of value to chil- 
dren and those teachers interested in their musical education. . 


—®s 


CULTIVATE THE SINGING HABIT. 


is alarming. This state of affairs shows negligence on some 

teachers’ part. To take a pupil through an instrumental 

course of piano or organ study and pay no attention to the 
cultivation of the ear or cultivation of the singing habit is a crime. 
To sing to an audience through the medium of touch is the aim of 
every truc student; but if the relation of the absolute pitches to one 
and another be not understood thoroughly by the pupil, he will not 
make a musician nor ever prove an inspiring intepreter of the com- 
poser’s thought. 

To overcome this fault, teacher’s should drill their pupils in ear- 
training exercises of a simple, yet helpful, nature. They should be 
taught how to sing the major and minor scales, using the syllables. 
Next. the numerals, then, the absolute pitch names, and lastly, the 
“la.” *“ ah,” and “loo.” After this is accomplished a good drill in 
the various intervals both major and minor, augmented and dimin- 
ished, will prove most beneficial. These can be sung in a quiet 
manner without any special effort or strain upon the voice. Avoid 
having the ce much in the extremely high or low regis- 
ters of the voice. Use th emedium register most of the time and Jay 
much stress upon accuracy in intervalic intonation. 


Some Books Children Should Read. 


T= number Of music students that are absolutely ‘‘pitch-dumb” 


That the cultivation of the reading habit is of paramonnt impor- 
tance to every music student, no one will gainsay. Reading, when 
rightly directed, tends to greatly cultivate many studious habits in 
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the student that otherwise would lie undeveloped. The mind being 
once strengthened and made active and the pupil henceforth takes a 
greater interest in everything he studies, whether the subject ap- 
peals directly to his tastes or not. 

Teachers should make it a part of the course in pianoforte, and 
in fact in all kind of music study, that the pupil acquaint himself 
with the best musical literature pertaining to the art he is endevor- 
ing to master. As soon as the pupil can read the simplest text so as 
to understand its meaning, he shonld be introduced to gocd musical 
literature. 

The teacher will find some excellent matter for very young stud- 
ents in *‘ Music Talks With Children,” by Thomas Tapper. This is 
a charming little work prepared by a thorough musician especially 
for children; the language is simple and the text is interesting 
throughout the volume. The valuable subjects treated wiil appeal 
to every earnest young student. “‘Why We Should Study Music,” 
‘*Music in the Heart,” ‘* Listening,” ‘‘The Classics,” ‘* The One’ 
Talent,” ‘‘Music in the School,” ““Thinking in Tone,” ‘‘The Lesser 
Masters,” etc., are all bound to stir the imagination and sharpen 
the intellect of any student that will give each talk a careful read- 
ing and study. These books can reach pupils too small and inexper- 
ienced in reading, through the earnest parent or teacher. 

‘First Studies in Music Biography.” by the same author will be 
found excellent to first acquaint students with the lives and works 
of great masters. The contents are charming as to diction intense 
with interest, and also are within the mental grasp of the average 
student. He correlates events in music with those in history of the 
United States, thus bringing before the student what was happen- 
ing in this country when thus and so was being accomplished in Eu- 
rope. The set of questions relating to the principal thought of the 
text, will prove helpful and will encourage originality on the part 
of the pupil. This book proves an excellent text book for class work 
in music biography. Teachers should investigate this volume and 
all music students should become acquainted with its merits. 


| EDITORIAL ~~. 


SS 


The Production of “* Aida’ 


After many months of preparation, The Theodore Drury Opera 
Co. produced at the Lexington Opera House, New York, the grand 
opera, ‘‘ Aida,” composed by the great Italian composer, G. Verdi. 
From the various press comments the production was, on the whole, 
creditably produced, and appears to be the best effort made by Mr. 
Drury in all of his productions of grand opera. 

The only disappointment to his audience and admirers seemed to 
have come from the fact that a white orchestra and chorus was en- 
gaged for the occasion. From a personal statement of his, this 
could not have readily been avoided. 


The principle soloists, however, were colored and are reported as 
having acquitted themselves creditably. Mrs. Estelle Clough, as 
** Aida,” secmed to have well pleased her audience. Mr. Drury, as 
** Radames.” was in good voice and acted his part with thought and 
understanding. Mr. Geo. L. Ruffin is reported as having given good 
account of himself. The other artists were applauded according to 
their respective merits. The attendance was very good and the en- 
thusiasm manifested was noteworthy. A good numberof musicians 
and music-lovers from various neighboring cities were in attendance. 


Mr. Drury has for the last four years given grand opera much 
thought and this is his fourth production of standard operas given 
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within the past four years. Each one in its turn has reflected credit 
upon Mr. Drury and his co-workers. We hope to see him give a pro- 
duction at some future date with entire colored talent. It will only 
be through such a method that we will be fully able to grasp the 
Negro’s adaptibility for the production of grand opera. In this con- 
nection it behooves our colored singers and musicians to give this 
beautiful form of the art more attention. A manager must be able 
to find suitable colored material that will give satisfact’cn in every 
respect,|before he can venture to bring such large produciions before 
the public with an entire colored cast. There has been very little 
attention given any of the larger musical forms by any of our people 
until within the last few years. Now that weare awakening to the 
significance of these forms we should according to our talents and 
adaptability throw our hearts and souls into them. 


A crying need at the present is a few excellent and standard col- 
ored orchestras of large calibre that will devote their time, thought 
and energy to the study of the higher and more difficult forms of 
music. We have here and there in the larger cities, many small 0 - 
chestra of much talent and ability but we lack the man whose mag- 
netic nature and tact could bring these forces together and utilize 
them in symphonic work. There are several musicians of our race 
who could undoubtedly successfully organize a standard large or- 
chestra, if they could get the co-operation and public sympathy and 
support. I would also say in this connection that our musicians 
must learn how to work together for one commou cause. We have 
too many who desire to always be leaders without ever trying seri- 
ously to equip themselves for the positions they presume to desire 
to hold. No good will ever come from such a spirit. If you have 
an opportunity, assist in the organization of a standard jorchestra— 
be willing to accept the most meagre place in its ranks in order 
that it will have the chance to grow and become thoroughly compe- 
tent. The field for a good colored orchestra is large and the men 
who will make the sacrifices in order to successfully organize ‘and 
maintain sach an orchestra will reap the harvest. All of our larger 
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cities offer exceptionally good opportuities for such orchestras. 
Shall we have them ? 


That the busy teaching season is nearly over will bring joy to 
many students and teachers wko long for a rest from their severe 
studies and labors. In looking for a new way of spending time 
profitably ene could not do better than to give the beautiful art of 
music a little carnest study and conscientious thought. Those 
interested in tle voice will find great recreation in the study of 
some new songs and literature relating to the voice. ‘Those study- 
ing the piano can fing int p ration in new compcsitions of a cheerful 
inspiring nature supplemented by a reading over the lives of the 
great comyposers. ‘These interested in the voice will find delightful 
reading in “Queens of Seng.” by Clayton; ‘ Famous Singers,” by 
Lahee; ** Advice to Sinvers.” by Crowest, and ‘‘Seed Thoughts for 
Singers,” by Tubbs. Those interested in the piano and the great 
compesers will be bencfitted through reading scme of the following 
books: Great Composers. Pourre; M asters of Music, Chapin; A 
Score of Famous Composers, Dole; First Studies in Music Biography 
Tapper ; How to Listen to Music, Krehbiel: A Noble Art, Fanny 
Morris Smith; Pianoforte Music, Filmore; Principal of Expression 
in Pianforte Playing. Christiani; Theory of Interpretation, Good- 
rich; Pedals of the Pianoforte, Hans Schmitt. <A study of several 
of these books will better equip schocl teachers to improve their 
method of instruction next season. The music teacher will find in- 
spiraticn and help in some of the mentioned volumes that will aid 
him in giving better lessons in the future. No music student can 
afford to negiect the study of musical literature in connection with 
the purely musical or technical side of the art. Hence, students are 
exhorted to spend a share of their vacaticn in profitable reading rel- 
ative to their various music studies and ambitions. 


If you desire a friend—subscribe for Tr Necro Music JouRNAL 
‘yearly subscription, $1.00. 


Premiums for new Subscribers 


By special arrangement with a large music publishing 


establishment of Phila., we are able to offer new subscrib- 
ers very fine Premiums of Piano Solos, Song and several ex- 


cellent collections of solos for piano, also voice. 


The mu-. 


sic has been selected with care and is the kind to please all 
earnest music-lovers, students and teachers. 

With One New Subscription 
accompanied by $1.00, we will forward postpaid ‘‘ The Ne- 
gro Music Journal’’ for one year, and any three of the fol- 


lowing selections : 


PIANO 8OLO, BUEET FORM 


Serenade, Schubert-Heller 
Wedding March, Mendelssohn 
Valse in Db major, Chopin 
Adien to the Piano, Beethoven 
My Old Kontucky Home, Trans 
Nearer My God to Thee, Trans 
On the Plantation, Cohon 
Creole Song, Heller 

Volunteer Hares, H.Enyleman 
Old Folks at Home, Transcript. 
Angels’ Voices, Goordeler 
Waltz, C, Guriilt 

Old Vionna, Waltz, Kienz! 
Rustic Waltz, Gicbel 

West Point Cadet March,Giebel 
Abide with Me, Transcription 
Flower Song. Lange 

May Breezes, Concone 
Militaire Polonaise, Chopin 
First Valso, Durand 


The Last Hope, Gottschalk 
Turkish Rondo. Mozart 
Slumber Song, Heller ~ 
Triumphal March, Engleman 
Farewell my dear Old Ifome *' 
Carnival March, Ipsilome 
Polonaise, D major, Schumann 
Sonatina, H. Lichner 
Majestic March. Goordclor 
The Fatrics’ Ball, Waltz, Long 
SONGS, SD EET FORM : 


Still as the Night, Carl Bohm 
Forever Mine, H. W. Green 


Love 's the Only Thing, Clarke 
Tho Heoveniy uz, Hamilton 
Serenade, Schubert, (Evans 


He wipes the tears from ov’y dye 
Bedonin Love Song, Pinsutl 
Loved and Parted, Orme 
Hecge Roses, Schubert (Hawley 
They kissed : I saw them do it, 


For One Subscripiion and 25 cts. 
($1.25), we will mail postpaid (with The Journal for one 


year) one of the following: 


Familiar Dances. Sabbath 
Tranquil Hours, Suitable for 
First Recital Pioces 

First @ Bec. Gr, Picocs ) Math- 


8rd & 4th Grado Pieces} ews 


First Studios In tho Claasios 
First steps in Plano Study 
First Parlor Picces 

Modern Eonatinas 

Parlor and School Marchos 


Each contains frqom 20 to 80 pieces suitable for recitals and concorts. 
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MUSICAL NOTES 


Mr. Clarence Cameron White is in Boston, Mass. While East, he will give sev- 
eral recitals. 


Prof. R. J. Daniels gave his annual pupil’s musicale on June Ist, assisted by 
Miss Lola Johnson, Miss Marie Madre, Miss Mattie Bowen, Mrs. Mary Scott, The 
Amphion Glee Club Quartette, and the Zion Baptist Choir.. 


A certificate of incorporation of the S. Coleridge Taylor Choral Society has been 
placed on record. The incorporators are Jno. F, Cook, Lola Johnson, Arthur 3. 
Gray, Mamie E. Hilver, Geo. W. Cook, Daniel Murray, John T. Layton, Harriet A, 
Gibbs, Eugene Brooks, J. E. Rattley, Marie C. James, R. J. Daniels, Gabrielle L. 
Pelham, Wm. H. Conner, Esau Williams, Richard W. Thompkins, and Andrew E. 
Hilyer. 


A musical event of note was the Washington Normal School's ‘May Musicale” 
at the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church, Tuesday, May 26. The affair was both 
novel and interesting, the program being well-arranged to show the various artistic 
merits of the compositions performed. The numbers were as follows :— 

Ladies’ Chorus, Spring Song, Oscar Weil; Piano, Kamenoi Ostrow, Rubenst in, 
Miss Beatrice Warrick; Chorus, Lullaby, Marshall: Contralto Solo, When the 
Heart is Young, (Dudley Buck) Miss Marie James; Semi Chorus, (a) Spirit 
of Summer Time, (Old Irish song), (b) Barefoot Boy, Johns; Chorus, The Loke, 
Abt; Violin, Scenes de Lascorsada, (Hubay) Mr. Joseph Douglass; Seqtette, Hush 
Hush, Bullard ; Piano Ballade, (Reinecke), Miss Harriet Gibbs; Ladies’ semi- 
chorus, Spring Song, Hawley ; Soprano Solo, Spring Song, (Taylor’s ‘‘Hiawatha’’) 
Miss Lola Johnron ; Chorus, trom Hiawath.’s Departure, Taylor. 

The accompanists were Miss Mary Eurvpe, Miss Della White and Mr. Braxton. 
The musicale was under tle direction of Miss Harriet E. Gibbs. Directress of Musto 
and Dr. Lucy E. Moten, Principal. Tie chorus of Normal School pupils showed 
good training and with a few exceptionn, sar g their selections very cre itably. Mire 
Gibbs conducte! with much grace an! comprehension of the meaning of the various 
choruses. Mr. Douglass evoked much enthusiasm, He posstsses a mrgnctic In- 
fluence over his andience that usually wins favur fur him wherever he appr ars. Miss 
Lolv Johnson ant Mies Marie Jamen pleanod the audience and Minn Gibbe’ relection 
was beautifully Interprete! Miss Warrick's avlection was well played. It in rare 
that one han the chance to hear suol extinfactory work along the muasival line as 
given ux on thts occasion by our young f The, 


